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Flectricity 
on the Farm 


With which is consolidated The RURAL ELECTRIC DEALER. Established 
1920. The only publication devoted exclusively to the electrification 
towns and farms and reaching the power companies and electric dealers serving 
this rapidly developing rural market. 
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Real Pioneers in the rural electrification move- 
Progress ment early realized that one of the biggest 


problems which had to be solved before 

rural electrification would be general was 
the development of apparatus, both electrical and agricultural, 
which would fit in with the electrification program. 

Much electrical. equipment which was satisfactory for in- 
dustrial or city service was found to be unsatisfactory for 
farm operations. Farm equipment designed for tractor, gas 
or oil engine drive was not entirely suited to electric drive. 

This state of affairs proved no minor obstruction to the 
rapid advance of electrification of farm mgchinery. 

However, real progress toward elimination of this impedi- 
ment during the past three years has been made. Motors of 
sturdy design, and easily portable, have been offered to the 
farm market by several manufacturers. Builders of agricul- 
tural machinery likewise have taken cognizance of the ad- 
vantages of electric drive, and the inevitable electrification of 
farms, and have gotten busy in developing their products so 
that electric drive, as well as other types of drive, might 
readily be employed. 

There’s still a lot to be accomplished along this line, but 
the progress during the past few years has been marked, and 
there is every indication that it will be more rapid in the im- 
mediate future. 

This activity on the part of manufacturers is real evidence 
of the general recognition which is being given to the big 
part which electricity must play on farms in the future. 





*ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM (except this ‘“‘Dealer Section,’’ printed on tinted paper) 
has already been placed in the hands of more than 131,000 farmers along the rural lines 
operated by more than 200 power companies. Hence the articles you find in this copy will be 
read, or have been read, by many of the farmers in your territory. You are, therefore, in a 
position to approach these farmers on the subjects with which they are familiar. Your way 
is paved for increased sales of electrical farm equipment. 
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RURAL DEALER 
ee and SERVICE MAN 
needs this HANDBOOK 


THE successful application of electricity to farm and 
rural household applications is dependent on correct 
and adequate wiring. 











Here is the whole story for you — 





a complete treatise on farm wiring just published -DEALER EDITION 


by the Committee on the Relation of Electricity 
to Agriculture. Technical details are explained 
in simple language. All important farm buildings 
are included. 

Your success as a dealer or service man in this 
field hinges on your ability to give sound adv:ce 
and to do satisfactory work-——-and to make sure 
that the farmers future as well as present needs 
have been taken care of. 

For a limited time we are giving this book FREE 
with a two-year subscription to the Dealer 
Edition of Electricty on the Farm. The price 
of both is only $1.00—fill out the coupon today. 


























FREE 


This 50c hand book, pub- 
lished by the Committee 
on the Relation of Elec- 
tricity to Agriculture 
will be given away for 
a limited time with a 
two year subscription 
to Electricity on the 
\ Farm (Dealer Edi- 
\ tion). For One Dol- 
\ lar ($1) you get 
this 80 page volume 
and 24 issues of 
ELEC TRICITY 
\ ON THE FARM. 
\ —$1.50 worth for 
\ $1.00. Act now. 
This offer good 
only for a lim- 
-ted time. 
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YouCanSell Western Cable 


Batteries with absolute 
confidence 


For over 15 years we have 
specialized in developing 
a farm lighting battery 
that has very few equals. 


Those of our dealers 
who have been handling 
WESTERN CABLE 
BATTERIES know that 
there is nothing on the 
market that can compare 
with them in value and 
service. 


The sediment space is 
large ... plenty of room 
for deposits. The plates 
are large and are sup- 
ported from the top with 
an unbreakable cover, re- 
enforced on the inside, 
thus insuring against 
breakage. 








Large production of 
plates of different 
kinds for the trade. 


WESTERN CABLE & LIGHT CO. 








Wisconsin 


Baldwin 
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There are New Reasons why this 


BETTER BATTERY 


--- will bring you 


BIGGER PROFITS 


The Universal “Nu-Seal” Farm Light Battery has many new 
improvements . . . larger jars, extra thick plates, bigger sediment 
space, improved pilot cell and double insulation! 

And ... it is easy to sell because it meets all legitimate price com- 
petition—is being advertised to nearly six million farm families— 
and is backed by a reputation for quality that goes back twenty- 
seven years. It is standard equipment on many makes and is made 
in a size and capacity to fit any light plant ever sold. 

A good profit for you in each sale makes our dealer proposition 
a money maker. Write today for the new 1929 catalog and prices. 


UnIvERSAL BaTtTreRY COMPANY 
3414 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Batteries for Every Purse and Purpose—Automobile—-Radio— 
Farm Light—Parts for all makes of batteries—Shop Equipment 











Universal 
Batteries 
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What Progress? 


How Much Headway Are We Making in 
Rural Electrification? 


By Evucene Hotcoms, Chairman. 
Rural Service Committee, National 
Electric Light Association* 


W E can say encouraging 
progress has been made in 
all directions, and that re- 
markable progress has been made 
in some features of the movement. 

The encouragement comes from 
the increased interest in the matter 
by all parties, and the remarkable 
material progress in the extension 
and use of the service, the in- 
creased activities of our educa- 
tional institutions, the increased 
publicity, the better understanding, 
and the changed mental attitude in 
both industries. Farmers are. be- 
coming electrically minded. They 
are gaining confidence in the sin- 
cerity of the power companies. 
And the companies are looking 
more favorably upon rural busi- 
ness. The electrical industry is 
ready to deliver power to the 
farmer’s door at reasonable prices, 
as soon as he can make use of it. 
But it takes time to adapt himself 
to the new conditions. He cannot 
revolutionize his whole practice 
and habits over-night. The change 
is coming in orderly fashion. 


Farm Problem Complex 


Rendering electric service to 
agriculture or farm electrification 
is too complex to be solved by 
mathematical formulae. It involves 
much more than mere poles and 
wires and arithmetic. It includes 
the rendering of an essential serv- 
ice to an essential part of our 
whole population, the social and 
economic aspects of which are far- 
reaching. 

In order to get a picture of this 
progress, we should start at the 
beginning, recall what has gone 

*Address at Third Annual Conference 


on Rural Electrification, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Oct. 10, 1929 





before, see where we now stand, 
and consider whether we are on 
the right track and where are we 
going. 

Farm Agent of C. R. E. A. 


The first steps in organized 
rural electric service development 
were taken about ten years ago by 
the formation of the Rural Elec- 
tric Service Committee of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association. 
It is significant to note that this 
Committee was first called the 
“Rural Lines Committee.” It was 
soon found that the problems in- 
volved much more than lines, so 
the scope was broadened and the 
name changed. Except on the Pa- 
cific Coast, for irrigation pumping, 
there were few lines in operation 
and principally for lighting, with 
discouraging results to all parties. 
No one really believed that much 
would ever come of it. The serv- 
ice was considered of little or no 
use except a small amount of cur- 
rent for lighting, Real farm elec- 
trification was practically un- 
known. However, agricultural or- 
ganizations increased their interest 
and the next progressive step, 
taken about six years ago, was a 
great cooperative undertaking. 

This consisted of the formation 
of the “Committee on the Relation 
of Electricity to Agriculture.” 
This Committee consists of repre- 
sentatives of twelve organizations 
interested in developing rural 
electrification, including agricul- 
tural, electrical, and mechanical 
manufacturers, Governmental de- 
partments, and the National Elec- 
tric Light Association. This co- 
operative undertaking has made 
great progress. The mutual under- 
standing growing out of the dis- 
cussions between farmers, manu- 























facturers, and utility men has been 
remarkable. Similar cooperative 
committees have been established 
in many states, all engaged in ef- 
forts to promote the development 
of electric service in agriculture. 

Under the guidance of these 
committees, experimental lines 
were built in various parts of the 
country and in cooperation with 
Agricultural Colleges and Agri- 
cultural Experiment Stations. A 
national investigation program was 
designed to secure reliable infor- 
mation on the various uses of 
Electricity on the Farm. The in- 
vestigation work has developed 
valuable information which has 
been published and made available 
through the bulletins and docu- 
ments of the various agencies and 
many other channels. Power com- 
panies operating in extensive rural 
territory have established Rural 
Service Departments in order to 
properly handle this class of busi- 
ness. 

These are the agencies and or- 
ganizations engaged in work of 
mutual helpfulness to both indus- 
tries, and thus the stage is set for 
our Picture of Progress. 


A Forecast 


The National Rural Electric 
Service Committee in 1926 made a 
forecast and stated that if the in- 
crease in number of farms receiv- 
ing service contmued, there would 
be 1,000,000 electrified farms by 
the end of 1932, or about 16% of 
the total, and that by 1938, the 
number would be increased to about 
3,000,000, or nearly 50% of the 
total number of farms in the 
United States. 

Surveys recently made by the 
Committee on the Relation of Elec- 
tricity to Agriculture show that 
as of the first of the year 1924 
there were in the whole United 
States approximately 165,000 
farms receiving service from pow- 
er lines, and that on the first of 
the year 1929, the number had in- 
creased to approximately 500,000 
farms, a gain of 335,000, or about 
200% in five years. The gain was 
160,000 during the first three years 
and 175,000 during the next two 
vears of the period. The average 
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annual gain during the first three 
years was 53,300. The average 
for the next two years was 87,500. 
Of the 175,000 gain during the 
past two years, 75,000 were in the 
first year and 100,000 during last 
year. 


Rapid Increase 


This shows the rate of increase 
is accelerating rapidly. The in- 
crease in city residential customers 
during this period was about 50% 
with no increase in acceleration, 
Thus the rate of increase in farm 
customers is four times that of 
city residential customers. 

To form an idea of the magni- 
tude of this increase in farm cus- 
tomers, visualize them as a city. 
That city would have a population 
of 1,675,000 people. To serve these 
farm customers it has required the 
construction of about 100,000 miles 
of lines, enough to reach four 
times around the earth, and is 
about the same amount as has 
been required in all the cities in 
the United States. This is the 
result of five years’ work. 

However, all the lines and all 
the customers amount to nothing 
if the service is not used after it 
is made available. Power em- 
ployed is profitable to agriculture. 
It is to the increased use of power 
that we must look for the greatest 
benefit to all. Just a few years 
ago, rural electrification was 
thought of only in terms of light- 
ing. Today the use of power is 
paying its way and showing a 
profit in many, many cases. 


Required Cooperation 


The power companies alone can- 
not electrify agriculture. After all, 
it requires the farmer to put elec- 
tricity to work, to rearrange his 
living conditions and methods so 
as to take advantage of it. The 
number of lines is not so impor- 
tant as the intelligent use of the 
power. Greatest progress of all 
has been made in increasing the 
uses of electricity in farm oper- 
ations. 

The household uses make the 
greatest appeal to the family. The 
value of some of these uses can- 
not be measured in dollars and 
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cents, some are intangible and 
some are very tangible, but they 
all contribute to a higher standard 
of living and happier homes. 


Loadbuilding First 


Load building then is of great- 
est importance, and there is a 
load—a profitable load. Even now, 
there have been found over 200 
uses for current and many more 
are in process of development. The 
electric range, refrigeration for 
the household and the dairy, pump- 
ing systems for water supply in 
the house and barn as well as for 
fire protection gain in popularity. 
Water heaters are improving and 
are a growing necessity. The many 
household appliances save just as 
much labor in the farm home as in 
the city home. The general pur- 
pose motor is a useful and labor- 
saving tool. Feed grinding and 
silo filling have been wonderfully 
improved. Irrigation pumping is 
gaining ground. Brooders . and 
hatchers and poultry house light- 
ing show wonderful results. And 
so the record goes, on and on. 
Conveniences today, necessities to- 
morrow. 


Large Farm Consumption 


Recently the National Commit- 
tee made a request for a few ex- 
=< of farms using in excess 

£ 3,000 Kilowatt-hours per year. 
The response was a surprise. Re- 
turns from nearly every state in 
the Unien showed that hundreds 
and hundreds of modern farms are 
not stopping at 3,000, but are 
actually using 4,000, 5,000, 10,000, 
and 20,000 Kilowatt-hours per year 
and more. Certainly this use is 
profitable. And who can say this 
is all, that we have exhausted the 
field of application? We have only 
started in organized scientific re- 
search. The many trained minds 
now at work will produce surpris- 
ing results in the future. 

The next step is the founding of 
the National Rural Electric Pro- 
ject just getting under way near 
Washington, D.C. The program 
for this project covers investiga- 
tional work of a highly technical 
nature. Experiments with new 
methods and applications, studies 
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ir electroculture, and field power, 
etc., will receive serious consider- 
ation. Research work now under 
way on all the state projects and 
elsewhere throughout the whole 
country will be correlated and stim- 
ulated. Pictures, graphs, charts, 
and equipment exhibits may be as- 
sembled there to present a na- 
tional picture of the progress of 
electricity in agriculture. 


Function of Electrification 


From all this it seems quite safe 
to assume we are on the right 
track, but where are we going? 
American agriculture produces 
more output per man than is pro- 
duced in any other country in the 
world because of the use of more 
machinery and power. But agri- 
culture the world over for some 
decades has not kept pace with 
other activities. The old agricul- 
ture just as a mode of living is 
rapidly passing. It is being revo- 
lutionized, and the new, highly de- 
veloped, highly specialized, well 
engineered, high powered commer- 
cial agriculture is just before us. 
Surely the electrical industry has 
a place here in this evolution, in 
this progress, and unless all its 
traditions are ignored, it will con- 
tribute to this progressive move- 
ment just as it has in the past 
contributed to the advance of civil- 
ization and the improvemeptsin the 
standard of living. 

After forty years all city homes 
are not yet electrified, and it is 
likely that all farms will never be 
electrified. But it is reasonable to 
presume that most of the better 
farms will be. It is reasonable to 
assume that most of the better cul- 
tivated farms where electric serv- 
ice will first be needed are located 
on the improved highways through- 
out the country. United States 
census figures show there are some 
6,300,000 farms in the country, 
about one-half of which (or about 
3,000,000) are located on improved 
roads. Therefore, the forecast fig- 
ures for 1938 previously stated as 
50% of the total possible field be- 
come 100% of the likely prospects. 
This is where we are going, and 
then our Picture of Progress will 
be complete. 
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Opportunity for Light Plants 


in Sheep 


Countries 


By WILLIs PARKER 


UT in Wyoming, where men 
O are scarce and sheep are 

numerous, there is an oppor- 
tunity to sell farm lighting equip- 
ment to the sheep raisers for light- 
ing sheep sheds in the lambing sea- 
son, according to L. D. Branson, 
light plant dealer at Casper. Sheep 
raisers who “have seen the light” 
freqently save the cost of a light- 
ing plant in one season owing to 
their ability to better care for the 
newborn lambs right at the time 
they need the most attention, 
Branson says, and one of the big 
fields he is working is this one. 
Branson has been unusually suc- 
cessful, largely because he is will- 
ing to travel long distances, join 
in the roundups and live the life 
of a cowboy for weeks at a*time, 
spend his Sundays looking for 
prospects, and last but not least 
knows that when dinner time comes 
and he is on the road, the polite 
thing to do is to drive up to a 
ranch house, toss his hat on a peg, 
walk in and sit down to the table 
withoft asking permission, nor of- 
fering to pay fof his meal after- 
wards. That’s Wyoming hospi- 
tality. 


Long Journeys 


To most of us an automobile 
trip of 75 miles to see one pros- 
pect is quite a distance. Out here, 
it is thought no more of than a 
ten-mile jaunt in a region more 
thickly populated. In many in- 
stances a trip of 150 miles to call 
upon one prospect is nothing, and, 
in two months, Branson travelled 
5,000 miles—Sunday excursions 
only—hunting prospects for future 
sales and obtaining, in immediate 


sales, only sufficient business to 
give him a commission of approxi- 
mately $100. 

The sale of farm lighting equip- 
ment, as well as other types of 
merchandise, other than food, 
clothing and fuel, is largely de- 
pendent upon the sale of the cattle 
and sheep in the fall, and, while 
Branson covered 5,000 miles on 
Sunday trips, to discuss the sub- 
ject he anticipates many sales in 
the fall. 


Travel on Sundays 


“Tt is necessary for me to spend 
much of my time in the shop, dur- 
ing the week,” Mr. Branson ex- 
plained. “Only on Sundays and 
on dull days at the shop during 
the week do I have time to get out 
into the wide open spaces and find 
prospects. As a rule I must travel 
at least 50 miles to see the first 
party on my list. His ranch may 
be of thousands of acres, and he 
is on the other side of it; he and 
his family may have left home for 
the day and are spending it with 
friends or relatives a hundred 
miles away; but I go on to the 
next name on my list, perhaps 50 
miles further, perhaps seventy-five, 
and try my luck there. I get in 
at least one interview on Sunday. 

“Because of the sparsity of pop- 
ulation, the long distances between 
ranches and the absence of ade- 
quate and satisfactory telephone 
lines in the ranch territories, it is 
impossible and always impractical 
to telephone ahead of time to make 
an appointment. Therefore, when 
I go on an interviewing trip I 
have no assurance that I will see 
one prospect during the day. One 








“One thing the dealer must remember is not tordiscuss 
the lighting plant in technical terms. The farmer wants to 
know how many electric lamps the plant will handle at one 
time; how many appliances he can operate from it, etc. Use - 
simple, understandable terms only.” d 
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endeavor to get the ranchers to 
come into the shop here in Casper 
for the initial interview on the sub- 
ject is because I want to see the 
ranch property and gain some ad- 
vance idea of what the require- 
ments are and the practicability of 
the system. Then I can talk more 
intelligently with him and have an 
honest idea of what size plant he 
should have, the approximate cost 
of the wiring, and then can prove 
the points as to the conveniences. 
One of the biggest mistakes a 
dealer in farm lighting plants can 
make is to sell a man a plant that 
is not only inadequate to care for 
his present needs, but also does not 
provide for an unanticipated fu- 
ture load. ‘This is because the 
average purchaser considers only 
the immediate need. But when the 
plant is installed, he and his fam- 
ily want appliances, such as elec- 
tric washers, ironers, refrigeration, 
and unless the dealer has antici- 
pated this, the customer is disap- 
pointed when he finds that his 
plant is insufficient to care for the 
load. 
Studies His Clients 


“Because of my clientele, I have 
endeavored to study them first 
hand. I go on the roundups with 
them, abandon my automobile for 
the back of a horse, ride all day, 
driving cattle, stand my turn on 
the night watch, and live in the 
open, eat from the chuck wagon 
just like any cowboy. This occurs 
perhaps twice a year for two weeks 
at a time. I’ve been bucked off 
by the broncoes so hard that my 
boots were jerked off; I have 
helped with the branding and all. 
other activities of the cattle and 
sheep men so that if I happen to 
make a call upon a rancher while 
he is busy at any ranch activity, I 
can pitch in and help him. They 
all know me, for hundreds of miles 
around. If I’m caught on the road 
at night, I drive into the ranch 
vard, hunt the bunk house and find 
a bed; if it’s meal time, I drive in, 
toss my hat on a nail and march 
into the table. I’m welcome. 

“From the contacts thus made I 
gain business. When I’m on a 
roundup, I’m just one of the cow- 





of the reasons it is impractical to 


boys. I don’t take advantage of 
my position to discuss farm light- 
ing plants with the ranchers. That 
comes afterwards. When they 
come into town, they cail around at 
the shop. Then I have a chance 
to talk my wares. I’m known when 
I. call at their ranches at later 
dates to discuss lighting systems 
and I receive a more cordial wel- 
come than I would otherwise. Just 
the other night I drove many miles 
to attend a country dance. While 
there, one of the visitors ordered 
a set of storage batteries running 
more than $200. I didn’t solicit 
the business; it came to me.” 
Explain Simply 


One thing the dealer must re- 
member, Mr. Branson declares, is 
not to discuss the’ lighting plants 
in technical terms. The prospect, 
not being used to electricity and 
electrical terms in reference to 
lighting and power, is muddled 
when you talk wattage, amperes 
and a lot of terms of that sort. 
He wants to know how many elec- 
tric lamps the plant will handle at 
one time; how many appliances he 
can operate from it, etc. Use sim- 
ple, understandable terms only. 

Most men would prefer to stick 
around the shop on a rainy day. 
Not Branson! That’s when he 
goes out to get business. On a re- 
cent rainy day he made six calls, 
sold one water pump and got the 
promise of the sale of another 
lighting plant in the fall. . 

“Yes, there is a big opportunity 
to sell lighting plants for illuminat- 
ing sheep sheds in the lambing 
season,” Mr. Branson continued. 
“Our lambing season frequently is 
likewise our blizzard season. The 
wise sheep man brings his sheep 
into sheds at that season of the 
year to prevent losses from cold 
weather. The sheds should be 
lighted so that attendants may look 
after the lambs that are born at 
night, and the saving in lives made 
by proper care of the animals, fre- 
quently will more than offset the 
cost of lighting plants in one sea- 
son. Some of the ranchers who 
have had automatic plants are 
moving them to the lambing sheds 
and installing storage battery sets 
in their homes.” 
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Unique Man-Power 
Exhibit 


mS HE illustration herewith 
shows a unique “man vs. 
motor” exhibit which emphasizes 


very vividly the advantages of 
electric power over hand power in 
farm operations. It was developed 
by W. C. Krueger, extension 
specialist in Rural Electrification, 
Rutgers College, N. J. 

The motor operates the mechan- 
ism through the pulley shown. 
The man is so jpinted as to give 
him a natural motion when opera- 
ted by the crank. Concealed 
springs in elbow and hip keep the 
parts in relatively correct posi- 
tions. 

The chart material is on a mov- 
ing canvas in the upper window. 
Its motion is intermittent. The 
captions which are exposed on the 
chart are given below. 

This exhibit has been used at 
the Agricultural Week held in 
January in Trenton, New Jersey, 
in the office of the Atlantic City 
Electric Company, in Cape Mav 
Court House, and at the annual 
Field Day at Rutgers University. 
A total of some 10,000 people ob- 
served the machine in motion. 


What the 


The following statements appear 


Panel Shows 
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in sequence as the ‘canvas is inter- 
mittently moved through the panel. 
Any one doing by hand what a 


motor can do is working for less 
than three cents an hour. 


* *¢ *& 
Take off the crank, hang it 
away, let motors turn hard work 
to play. 
al a * 
Motors furnish safe, clean, si- 
lent, dependable power. Electric 


power is inexpensive. 
+ . = 

The electric hired man, Tet 
him help you with the chores. 
“Just turn the switch.” 

* . . 

The small motor will milk the 
cows, separate the milk and do 
the churning. 

* * - 

Is your time worth one cent an 
hour? One cent’s worth of elec- 
tricity will pump and deliver 
more water than you can pump 
and carry in an hour. 

” * ~ 

In the farm shop this motor 

will operate the grind stone, em- 


ery wheel, buffer, post drill, 
forge blower. 

- . s 
Motors lighten dairy chores, 
operate milking machine, pump, 
cream separator, churn, bottle 
washer, refrigerator, clippers, 
ventilator. 

+ + 

Seasonal chores made. easy. 


Hitch a motor to the corn cut- 
ter, fanning machine, potato and 
fruit graders, fruit and vegeta- 
ble washers. 
. 


* 


> 
The portable general 


purpose 























motor’ supplies power 
where you want 
Silo filling 
Feed grinding 
Wood sawing 
Concrete mixing 
Hay hoisting 
Grain elevating 
Feed chopping 
. 


ample 
it. 


The electric hired man 


1. Can be hired for a minute or 
a month. 

2. Never kicks about his job. 

3. Works for low wages. 

4. On the job when you want 
him. 

5. No time out for meals. 

6. No gas for ‘his car. 

7. No affairs with the cook. 

8. No laundry, no rooms, no va- 
cation, no work—no pay. 

9. Will start himself. 

10. Doesn't talk back, is ouiet, 


dependable, clean, 





Cabbage, Corn, Plow 
vs. 
Kilowatt Hours, Volts, 
Ampere 


By Norman C, VauLe 
Rural leches rad ae Power 


Wr ioe ‘oe going’ to use 
in trying to sell to the 
farmer? 

The farmer, as all of us who 
have dealings with him know, is 
an entirely different prospect than 
the city man—the man of central- 
ized industry or the college grad- 
uate. 

To the man of industry or the 
college graduate flowery language 
maye be all right, and technical 
terms may have a meaning, but 
to Mr. Farmer this beautiful talk 
is Greek. It means nothing to him 
and goes high over his head. 

In order to deal successfully 
with the farmer one must talk in 
his language, in terms he under- 
stands. He isn’t interested in the 
fact that you will have to install 
a 1% kilowatt transformer and 
give him 220-110 volt service or 
that he is buying a motor that will 
use 370 watts or 375 watts or that 
it will take 1 or 2 kilowatt hours 
to grind 100 Ibs. of oats. What 
he wants to know is what that 
piece of equipment or line con- 
nection will cost in dollars and 
cents and what it will save or earn 
for him in dollars and cents or 
hours of labor. Both Mr. Farmer 
and his wife know what money is, 
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and both know what work is, but 
neither of them know, nor do they 
care a great deal, the meaning of 
kilowatt hour, ampere, volt or any 
other technical term which may be 
used. 

- I do not want to leave any im- 
pression that the farmer should be 
kept ignorant on the meanings of 
the common electrical terms, be- 
cause I sincerely believe he should 
be gradually educated to under- 
stand these terms—especially the 
most commonly used ones. 

Be that as it may, we should 
always talk in his language, in 
terms which he understands. Then 
and then only will he be interested 
in what we say. 





About Replacement 
Batteries 


The statement is sometimes made 
that “The battery on a farm light 
plant should not be replaced with 
any other make of battery than 
that with which it was originally 
equipped if satisfactory perform- 
ance is to be expected.” 

This statement requires qualifica- 
tion. Any company representing 
their battery as being especially 
designed for a particular plant and 
the only one that will operate satis- 
factorily in connection with it, is 
not fully informed on the char- 
acteristics of a storage battery. 

A battery built right and of the 
same or proper capacity will oper- 
ate on any make of plant. 

All makes of batteries do not 
have the same size and number of 
plates, but when the plate surface 
and thickness are the same, the 
battery will deliver, if correctly 

ilt, the same capacity and life. 
As a matter of fact some makes of 
batteries will give longer life than 
those originally furnished with a 
plant. 

All manufacturers of farm light- 
ing plants do not make their own 
batteries but purchase them from 
battery manufacturers who are also 
supplying the same: batteries for 
replacement purposes. 

This much may be said: you will 
make no mistake in buying any 
battery of a reputable make for 
replacement purposes. 
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Changes in Equipment 
Speeding Up Development of 


Rural Service 


By W. Earte Dye* 


UCH has been said about 
M merchandising to farmers, 

and a great deal has been 
written, but the problem remains 
the same, that of the need on the 
part of the farmer and the ability 
of the power company to supply 
the merchandise. The accomplish- 
ment of both may necessitate some 
changes on the part of each, in the 
adaptation of methods of use and 
form of appliance. 

A change in motors and feed 
grinders, though minor in part is a 
good illustration of the trend. 
Motors for farm use have been 
made slightly more rugged, and 
made portable, necessitating an 
adaptation of the manufacturers 
product to the farmers need. 


Small Power Units 


For motor power application, 
feed grinders have been made 
smaller, and of automatic or semi- 
automatic control. Present day 
motor-driven grifiders are of small- 
er capacity than the tractor-driven 
grinders which they are replacing. 
This has called for a change in the 
method of doing farm work. With 
the larger equipment a_ large 
amount of feed could be ground in 
a very short time; thirty minutes 
grinding supplied enough feed for 
several days or a week, the grinder 
and its power remaining idle in the 
meanwhile. 

The coming of the electric motor 
to the farm called for a change. 
Large motors, with a relatively 
heavy demand charge for current, 
were not economic from the stand- 


*Commercial Manager, Mis- 
souri Gas and Electric Service 
Company. Abstract of paper 
presented before Rural Electrifi- 
cation Short Course, University 
of Missouri. 


point of the farmer—and some- 
times not possible of connection on 
the part of the power company. 
This problem has been solved with 
the use of a smaller motor, port- 
able in many cases for use in other 
duties in addition to feed grinding, 
and of course requiring that the 
grinder-operation-hours be length- 
ened. 

The farm merchandising field is 
a broad one. It is so enormous 
that it is difficult to grasp. Some 
idea of the immensity of the field 
and the scope for future develop- 
ment is found in the recent Sixth 
Annual Report of the Committee 
on the Relation of Electricity to 
Agriculture. The report of Dr. 
White shows that in 31 states in 
1925 there were 3,911,024 farms. 
On January 1, of this year, only 
9.9 per cent, or 388,719 farms had 
central station service. The report 
shows Missouri with 260,473 farms 
in 1925 with 1.45 per cent, or 3,760 
electrified on January 1, 1929. 

We are finding that the progres- 
sive Missouri farmer is interested 
in electrical merchandise for his 
home and his business, if it can be 
used at a profit to him, in time and 
effort saved, and as a means of 
contributing to his personal pride 
and satisfaction. 


Farmer a Good Purchaser 


The average farmer I have found ~ 


is just as good if not a better pur- 
chaser than the man in town. What 
he needs is to be convinced of the 
value of electric service and appli- 
ances to lighten work and increase 
production. In selling to the farmer 
who is just going on the lines, we 
should use a great deal of patience, 
and take enough time to insure 
that all factors are understood, 
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electric service for many years, 
and it is not new to him. On the 
other hand, the history of real rural 
electrification covers only a period 
of from six to ten years. 

We find, however, that the man 
on the farm is quick to take advan- 
tage of new ideas and equipment. 
Judging from the extent to which 
automobiles, and tractors, and 
radios have been sold to farmers, 
it does seem that many more far- 
mers are willing and financially 
able to purchase the electrical 
equipment that they can use than 
we sometimes expect. 


Sell a Complete Job 


In electrifying a farm, I believe 
that we should sell a complete elec- 
trical job and that all wiring be 
placed with an eye to future re- 
quirements. In wiring, the cost 
of an adequate installation and one 
which is unsafe, shows very little 
difference, and certainly the cus- 


finds that his wiring is adequate. 
For about the cost of a good, not- 
high-priced automobile, the farmer 
of today can buy very complete 
equipment for his house and farm. 
Farm electric customers nowa- 
days are generally pretty well 
equipped from the start. An 
analysis of new customers by 
almost any utility company will 
disclose the fact that a greater 
proportion of electrical equipment 
—per new customer—goes to farms 
than to town customers, and—most 
certainly new farm customers are 
more appreciative of their service 
than their cousins in town. 

I believe, too, that if there was 
some way through which we could 
make a comparative analysis of the 
development of usage between the 
farm customer and the town cus- 
tomer, we would find that the farm 
customer develops into adequate 
usage much quicker than the cus- 
tomer in town. 

In selling equipment it is often 
necessary to make the time of pay- 
ment for the merchandise in keep- 
ing with the farm cash income. 
Such a policy, I believe, is being 
recognized and followed by most 
companies. 


Rural electrical merchandising 
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presents no serious problems, but 
it does call for a great deal of 
study. A great deal of harm can 
be done by bad policies, but a great 
deal of good can be accomplished 
by correct practices. 

The men of the power companies 
have been trained through a half 
century of progress to attack and 
overcome major problems and difh- 
culties, and to be alert to needs of 
future expansion. With this back- 
ground of a successful past, and a 
viewpoint ever into the future, it 
goes without saying that the far- 
mer customer can be quickly sup- 
plied with his equipment, adequately 
constructed. 


Understanding Needed 


Like husband and wife, the re- 
lationship between the merchan- 
dising power company and the 
farmer must be one of “give and 
take.” Giving of good service at 
reasonable rates, on the part of the 
power company, and the taking of 
the fullest amount of current by 
the farmer to meet his power 
demands. In merchandising most 
certainly the power company should 
see that the connected farms be 
properly equipped, but not oversold, 
according to the individual needs. 
This calls for an understanding 
study of farm problems, in their 
relation to electricity. 

Rural electric merchandising by 
the central station should be predi- 
cated on sound merchandising poli- 
cies and good common sense. This 
practice, I am happy to say, is 
In some cases the 
companies are leaning over back- 
ward to be sure that they are right. 


No Need for Apology 


I can see no reason why any 
central station should make an 
apology for an aggressive rural 
merchandising policy, as long as 
it is conducted on an ethical basis, 
fair to the consumer and to itself. 
Most certainly every piece of 
standard electric equipment prop- 
erly placed adds to the material 
welfare of the purchaser. Think 
of the hours and hours of hard 
labor which have been lessened in 
the home with the introduction of 
the electric iron, the range, the 
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washing machine, and the vacuum 
cleaner. Even the lowly curling 
iron is a labor saver, to say nothing 
of its favorable effect on farm 
pulchritude. And, around the farm, 
the adaptation of motor power for 


water pumping, milking, feed 
grinding, and the multitude of 
other uses, certainly mean a lot in 


the health and prosperity of those 
who have the benefit of their use. 
With this in mind, I hold no brief 
for those who attack the aggres- 
siveness of those who sell electrical 
equipment for farm use. 

We all, dealer and farmer alike, 
decry the use of high pressure, 
unethical selling methods. But the 
power companies should see that 
farm customers be informed as to 
the type of equipment that they can 
best use to their economic advan- 
tage. As I have previously men- 
tioned, the cost of the initial equip- 
ment is not at all prohibitive, and 
the cost of usage, not to say the 
amount of saving, is certainly less 
than competitive types of power or 
fuels. To this end it is imperative 
that those having to do with rural 
electrification be conversant with 
the business requirements of the 
power company and the needs and 
application of the farm customer. 
When this is done, both profit. 

Rural electrification is but in its 
infancy, and there is much to be 
accomplished. With true Amer- 
ican spirit ef .progressiveness all 
partics concerned—the farmers, the 
farm organization, school and col- 
leges, farm papers, manufacturers 
and power companies—are attack- 
ing the problem with such a force 
that great strides are to be ex- 
pected. 


Why So Complex? 
By Witurs B. Poweti 
WAS in the market for a deep 
well pumping outfit. I so ad- 
vised a house organ published 
in the interest of electrical out- 
fitting concerns. This journal 
broadcast my want to every con- 
cern manufacturing pumping out- 
fits, electrically-driven, | motor- 
driven and wind-driven. I was 


deluged with pamphlets, booklets, 
inserts and form letters. 
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I knew as much about hydraulic; 
as a Congressman does about farm 
relief. I was willing to be edu- 
cated and studied the advertising 
matter most religiously. [ waded 
through realms of stuff until | 
had water on the brain. I filled 
out information blanks galore, tell- 
ing the advertisers I had a well 
65 feet deep and I desired to pump 
water from the well and elevate 
it to a height of 22 feet to a 1,200 
gallon tank. 


Unnecessary Information 


The replies were as complex as 
the original information. I was 
told what a glorious thing it was 
to go to a faucet and draw water 
instead of hauling it up with a 
windlass and then toting it into 
the kitchen; and how much more 
satisfactory it was to slosh around 
in a full bath tub than to take a 
weekly bath in a wash basin. 
There were pictures to prove it. I 
was given oceans of data about 
horse power and friction of water 
and pressures in tanks. Naturally 
I knew something about banishing 
the old oaken bucket, and that a 
bath tub had certain things to 
recommend it, but what I wanted 
to know was how in heck was 

water to be lifted 65 feet to the 
engine, and then hoisted 22 feet 
higher. I wanted it in language an 
old mail order manager could un- 
derstand. I wasn’t interested in 
the fact that there was only one 
grease cup and two working parts, 
and the color of the paint. 

So I worried along with the 
water system I had originally in- 
stalled, a suction pump that 
brought the water in from a tank 
alongside a spring. This system 
was a success until the water failed 
to materalize, and one cannot do 
much with a water system without 
water. I had this 65-foot perfectly 
good well on my place with a 
never-failing supply of H2O. Also 
I was willing to invest $200 or 
more with any .concern which 
would talk to me understandingly. 

In despair I turned to Webster’s 
dictionary. It gave me my first in- 
sight to the method of lifting 
water from deep wells—a cylinder 
plunger. Webster didn’t say dny- 
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thing about double stuffing boxes, 
repulsion-induction motors, or 
good-bye to heart-breaking, back- 
breaking drudgery. 

About this time a salesman for 
a pump concern called to see me. 
He was sent by the power com- 
pany furnishing electricity. 

The Simple Explanation 

I asked him the mechanics of a 
deepwell pump, and he said: “It 
is very simple. We run a two- 
inch pipe from the pump down the 
well to within a few inches of the 
rock bottom. Then we connect the 
plunger up the first length of pipe 
—about twenty feet from the 
water—and to the suction rod we 
connect a series of plunger rods 
that are tied unto the engine— 
screw the two-inch pipe to engine, 
turn on the current and water be- 
gins to lift to the well platform 
and from there we can force it all 
through your house and outbuild- 





literature like you have talked to 
me. If any one of the twenty or 
thirty concerns that sent me pam- 
phlets and leaflets had told me 
what you have I would have had 
a pump installed weeks ago. Get 
out your order blank. I don’t care 
a tinker’s damn about the number 
of grease cups, the gilderflukers or 
gimracks.” And I bought, and the 
outfit came, and I installed it my- 
self, and it does the work. 

And before me as I write I have 
more than four inches deep of 

beautiful literature—in two to 
eight colors—and I haven’t a bit 
of use for it. Wasted effort on 
the part of the advertisers because 
they wanted to be profound, or 
possibly didn’t understand that good 
advertising consists of putting one’s 
self in the place of the buyer. 

In the early days of the automo- 
bile the advertisements were so 
mechanical they smelled of the 
shop. To the laymen it was pure 
bunk. Today the automobile ad- 
vertising is a matter of beauty in 
lines and color. 

Too much advertising overshoots 
the prospective buyer. No matter 
how intelligent a man may be, he 
cannot know everything. I knew a 





college professor who had so many 
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degrees that his name looked like 
a directory of broadcasting sta- 
tions. He was looking at a safety 
bicycle and remarked: “I know 
what makes the back wheel go 
round, but cannot understand what 
makes the front wheel revolve.” 


Guessing One’s Avocation 


Among the advertisers who 
wrote me, a number missed their 
guess on my avocation and sent 
me the wrong form number. When 
a fellow gets into the early 60’s 
and is spending his time raising a 
police dog and a canary, the letter 
misses the mark when he is ad- 
dressed as follows: “As a progres- 
sive farmer, you are no doubt in- 
terested in any new machinery 
that will save the farmer’s time, 
that needs oiling once a year, that 
is safer than the old machine.” 

To this I will not agree. I am 
in favor of a machine that needs 
oiling once in eight years. 

This letter concludes: “Next 
time you buy a—” etc. Just like 
this piece of machinery wears out 
like a hack-saw blade or a piece 
of chewing gum. 

Another letter from a nationally 
known concern contains three “we 
understand,” four “ we |. are 


pleased” two “we would like,” and 
five “we hope.” 
Another concern had a “come 


on” stating prices quoted are only 
good for thirty days from date. 

These manufacturers need a 
good‘dose of mail order advertis- 
ing tonic—Mail Order Advertis- 
ing, July, 1929. 





Universal Issues New 
Catalog 


Universal Battery Company of 
Chicago, Ill., has just issued a 
new catalog "devoted to batteries 
for farm power and light plants, 
and also for marine, fire alarm, 
signals, telephone systems and 
similar purposes. 

This catalog is very attractive- 
ly gotten up and contains techni- 
cal data on the Universal line of 
batteries. It also includes a iot 
of very useful information euch 
as rules for figuring battery ca- 
pacity, rating of batteries, size 
of batteries to install, and cee 

s 


eral -information thereon. 
catalog is known as “Bulletin 
No. 75-F.” 























Rural Rambles 


| Conducted by H. T. Murray 











Frost is on the pumpkin—open 
season now for glow-heaters. 
Nothing handier around the farm 
home on a cold morning, or at 
roosting time. 

od ok 

A sign of the times. Ommish 
farmer and his wife coming back 
again and again, at the Indiana 
State Fair, to look at the Purdue 
University exhibit of electric, farm 
equipment. She tugged hopefully 
at his coat-sleeve when he seemed 
to move too fast past Miss Rapp’s 
electric cooking and cooling dis- 
play. 

x * * 

A lot of farm women have gone 
home from these county and state 
fairs this year, determined to tug 
and tug until they get what they 
want out of conservative husbands. 
There’s more to farm drudgery 
than field work and the barns. 

x * * 


Of course you’ve heard that one 
about the Marathon County woman 
who sent back the electric washing 
machine. She told the electric 
dealer it wOnldn’t work. The pad- 
dies knocked her off her feet every 
time she and the kids got in. 

Now you tell one, and we'll 
print it next month. One dollar 
prize for every one we print—no 
guarantee on any contributions we 
have to forward to Capt. Billy 
Fawcett or Jim Jam Jems. 

s * * 

Hundreds of silos being filled 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota this 
fall by tractor and gas engine 
power that could be filled faster 
and cheaper by H.P. eletcric 
motor. But not so many as last 
year, by a long shot. Ask G-E, 
Century, Westinghouse, or Master, 
and their dealers. They know 
which way the wind is blowing, 
and the high lines growing ! 

* * 


Private plant salesmen are fools, 


even in the stress and travail of 
trying to close a sale, if they claim 
more power capacity for their 
equipment than it will actually 
deliver. 

And what gain, in the long run, 
by misrepresenting to the “pros- 
pect” the actual cost of all factors 
involved in owning and operating 
a private plant? “Truth, crushed 
to earth” by prejudice, enthusiasm, 
or what have you, will rise again 
and eventually pain such high- 
pressure liars below the belt where 
the pocket-book doth lie. 

Is there a private plant salesman 
in the audience who can deliver 
current for 3c a KWH? Please 
stand and say how, considering all 
the bookkeeping factors. 

Wherever high line service is 
not available, or won’t be available 
for five to ten years if ever, elec- 
tric lights and running water and 
relief from all those low demand 
chores the p.p. can handle’ are 
surely worth up to 50c a KWH. 
The usefulness of the plant is a 
better sales argument to harp on 
than “Why let the power company 
rob you?” 

* * ok 

A farmer’s 1. and p. bill up in 
Wisconsin went from 30 KWH 
up to 80 and 200 and then 320 
KWH in succeeding months. 
“What load!” sniffed the rural 
service manager as he noted the 
meter readings spurt. He decided 
to investigate so other rural cus- 
tomers might be encouraged to 
imitate this good example. 

But hush! The star farm cus- 
tomer was making beer. And 
better beer, ’tis rumored, with 
KWH doing the cooking and 
cooling. 

* * * 

A Singer managing salesmen 
tells me a story I hear nowadays 
at almost every cross-roads of 
salesmen’s pow-wow. J 
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Four farm families on a road, 
just beyond where “City Service” 
ends. Three all ready to sign up 
contracts with the power company. 
The fourth hesitates and holds up 
the whole extension project (thus 
achieving the local popularity of 
the bed-bug). One of the three 
wants an electric sewing machine. 
Naturally won’t buy until she is 
sure of the power. Her farmer 
husband is a member of the village 
Board of Education. 

Now you guess whose kids are 
going to get it in the neck if that 
high line isn’t built before snow 
flies. 

Don’t worry, Mr. Singer. It 
won’t be long before you can make 
another sale over there near Mar- 
quette. Where there’s a_ will, 
there’s a way. 

‘ “£2 

Utility men of the conservative 
north temperate zone who bemoan 
their rural “problem” ought to 
take their winter vacation driving 
through Texas and Oklahoma. 

Down in those diggin’s our fa- 
vorite gas buggy has percolated 
up to 5.6 miles of opep country 
between connected farms, with 
no other farms along the high line 
between. Power companies build- 
ing line under such conditions, at 
$2,800 per mile, have to make a 
serious business of rural electrifi- 
cation and work like the devil for 
their load. 

And they do. Forgive them if 
they don’t see any comparable 
“problems” in Ohio, Illinois or 
Missouri, for instance. 

Paradise is where you don’t live. 

* * * 


Which reminds me that I’m past 
due in Michigan, where two com- 
panies are spending five million 
this year to serve ten thousand 
more farmers, at city rates, with 
eleven hundred miles of new high 





line. Mostly aluminum line, by 
the way. (Advt). 
. = 
See you next month. 
“Here’s my bill,” said the 
surgeon. “Wish you would pay 


down $100 and then $25 per week.” 
“Sounds like buying an automo- 
bile,” said the patient. 
“se am,” 


said the surgeon. 
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More Customers Per Mile 


And greater benefits 

to present customers 
High line service not yet fully 
utilized with sufficient equipment of 
all kinds is the major problem 
every power company is preparing 
to solve. This attractive poster, 





by 


points 
is just one of 
those gentle reminders that helps 


displayed at strategic 
Detroit Edison Co., 


rural load and farm 
meter density. This company also 
aims even more directly at its 
target by mailing Electricity on the 
Farm regularly every month to all 
farm customers and selected pros- 
pects, referring the resulting in- 
quiries to local dealers best quali- 
fied to handle these sales oppor- 
tunities. 


build the 





The Utility Alarm is the name 
of a little pamphlet just issued by 
the Safeguard Alarm Company, 
Inc., of Council Bluffs, Iowa. It 
describes the Safeguard system of 
electrical protection against bur- 
glary, fire, etc. In it are included 
quite a number of testimonials 


from farmers and others who have 
successfully used the system. 
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Bob’s Page 


Devoted to Merchandising of Electrical 
Equipment in Rural Communities 


Conducted by Robt. J. Fulton 








Successful Retail Selling 


Just because you have a little 
store does not mean that these 
rules do not apply to and can be 
used by you. The little store of 
today may be the great store of 
the town or state tomorrow. Your 
success and growth are dependent 
upon the aggressive action and in- 
telligent merchandising policy that 
you pursue. All these ideas have 
been worked out successfully in 
both the city store and the smaller 
town store. 

Here are ten rules of successful 
storekeeping and merchandising: 

Rule 1. Display your goods at- 
tractively. A clean, well-lighted, 
orderly store invites people to buy. 

Rule 2. Make -your windows 
“town talk.” Change them often- 
er. Make original displays. Arouse 
curiosity so that people will go 
out of their way to see what you 
have on display. 

Rule 3. Keep your stock com- 
plete. Nothing is more annoying 
to a buyer than that worn-out, 
“Sorry, we are out of that today, 
but I can order it for you.” 

Rule 4. Train your salespeople. 
Get good salespeople. One efficient 
clerk is worth three poor ones. 
Then make them know your stock. 

Rule 5. Know what your com- 
petitors are doing. Never under- 


be 
capitalizing on a sales idea that 
you overlooked. 


estimate them. They may 


Rule 6. Advertise. Never allow 
anybody in your town to forget 
you are in business. Never allow 
interest in your store to lag. Your 
competitor will draw your cus- 
tomers away if you do. 

Rule 7. Protect your profits. 
See that you have an efficient ac- 
counting system. Watch the small- 
est detail. 

Rule 8. Don’t carry too many 
competing lines. You cannot do 
justice to them all. You tie up 
too much money and that reduces 
profits. 

Rule 9. Make “boosters” out of 
“kickers.” Courtesy, service, and 
a “customer is always right” pol- 
icy will do it. One “kicker” can 
undo what ten “boosters” will do 
for you. 

Rule 10. Discover your store's 
weaknesses. If you have a “dead 
section” then either resurrect it or 
bury it. Find your weak spots and 
immediately remedy them. 

Remember that PROFITS in your 
business DEPEND On TURNOVER. 

Turnover represents sales, and 
sales mean profits, and profits in- 
sure you an income. 

Next month we will discuss 
“Turnover” with some sales helps 
on things electrical. 
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STANDARD 
MODEL* 


$3500 


less attachments 


HAND 
MODEL* 


Sy spse 


less attachments 


. . with the Christmas 
demand plus one of 
these four plans 


Many different types of shops 
are having big success with 
General Electric Cleaners by 
following some of the special 
sales plans worked out to meet 
conditions in each business. 
Four plans are available: 


1 Central Statiors 


2 Electrical, Radio, Hard- 
ware and Specialty Stores 


»:B Department Stores 


4 Furniture Stores 


These plans aren’t only good in 
theory—they’re good in practice. 
They have actually piled up sales 
consistently. And what they’ve done 
for others, they can do for you. 


We cannot outline the plans here, 
but if you will tell us what type of 
store you operate, well be glad to 
send you the right plan. Just address 
Section C-6211, Merchandise Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


For the Standard and Junior Models, 
either of two sets of attachments is 
available. Prices are $6.50 and $10. 


*Prices quoted are those which pre- 
vail East of the Rockies. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
CLEANER 











MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 











Cullman 
Electric 
Pump Drive 
14, to 1 H.P. 








Chain drive on 
motor acts as 
flexible cou- 
pling and pro- 
longs life of 
gears. 
The patented Load Equalizer 
makes starting easy and minim- 
izes current consumption; self 
lubricating, easy to install, no 
foundation required. 
Send for literature and prices. 


Cullman Wheel Co. 
1342. Altgeld-St. - 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Wisconsin Holds Rural 
Electrification Short 
Course 
Under the auspices of the Wis- 
consin Committee on the Applica- 
tion of Electricty to Agriculture 
and the Wsconsin Utilities Asso- 
ciation, the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Wisconsin 
will hold, on October 31, Novem- 
ber 1 and 2, their Second Annual 
Rural Electrification Short Course. 
The purpose of the short course 
is to bring together men and women 
interested in the aplication of elec- 
tricity to agriculture, discuss com- 
mon problems, and present new in- 
formation made available through 
research and experience. Oppor- 
tunity will be given for group dis- 
cussion, and new electrical equip- 
ment suitable for the farm and 

household will be demonstrated. 
Among the subjects which are 
scheduled for discussion are: 
Chopping and Grinding Roughage and 
Grain. Grinding Feed with Electric 
Power, Water Supply for the Farm, 


New Developments in_ Feed Grinding 
and Elevating Grain, Electric Incuba- 





- 
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tion, Brooding and Lighting of Poul- 
try, The Ultra Violet Ray Lamp for 
Use on Poultry, Dairy Refrigeration, 
Dairy Refrigeration Records and In. 
spection of Equipment, Rural Electrifi 
cation Publicity, Records for the Rural 
Department, A County Rural Electrifi- 
cation Campaign, The Fair Exhibit and 
Demonstrations, Burglar Alarms for the 
Poultry House, Power Transmission, 
Mechanical Barn Ventilation, The 
Housewife’s Side of the Electric Prob- 
lem and Filling the Silo with Electric 
Power. In addition, a demonstration 
will be given of the Wisconsin Power 
& Light Company’s Rural Electrifica- 
tion Truck. 

An unusually well qualified line- 
up of speakers will be on hand 
to take part in the program. 


New Catalog by Oakes 

One of the first 1930 catalogs 
to be issued offers many helpful 
hints to poultry raisers. It illus- 
trates and describes the complete 
line of Oakes Quality Poultry 
Supplies and shows how poultry 
raisers can profit by use of up- 
to-date equipment. The catalog 
is very attractiveiy prepared, 
being printed in three colors, 
green, orange and black. It con- 
tains. several new. additions. to 
the Oakes line as well ‘as data on 
a number of improvements of 
many standard items. This is 
the thirty-~seventh catalog pre- 
pared by the Oakes Company and 
marks their thirty-eighth year 
as a manufacturer of poultry 
supplies. Copy of this catalog 
may be secured by writing to 
gga Manufacturing Co., Tipton, 
nd. 





Wellington J. Smith Co. 
Announces Change 


Announcement has just been 
made that Wellington J. Smith 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
turned back to the manufactur- 
ers, Ira’ M. Petersime & Son, of 
Gettysburg, Ohio, the sale and 
distribution of Petersime Electric 
Incubators. 

The Petersime Electric Incu- 
bator was introduced about six 
years ago by Wellington J. 
Smith, whose success in _ dis- 
tributing the Petersime all over 
the world has been one of the 
most remarkable achievements 
in the merchandising of poultry 
equipment. 

It is understood that the Wel- 
lington J. Smith Company will 
now devote its entire time to the 
manufacture and sale of Well- 
Gro Mammoth Production 
Brooder, Warmshaft Storage Bat- 
tery Brooder and Little Boy 
Electric Incubators, 

“The possibilities in the brood- 
ing and raising of chicks by in- 
tensive methods is by far/ the 
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THE 


SUNBEAM 


Farmers and other rural 
power. Talk 
pects about 
matic Electric 
steady source of income. 
offers outstanding advantages 
interest any prospect and i 
greater profits. 

A little sales effort 
SUNBEAM Electric 
business to you 
able sales of appliances to follow 
profit on the sale of the plant. 
complete information. 


the SUNBEAM 


Plant will 






SHOW THEM 


home owners 
realize the advantage of electric light and 
to your customers and pros- 
Super-Auto- 
Plant, and you will find a 
The SUNBEAM 
which wiil 
will bring 


and the display of a 
and there will be profit- 


the first 
Write for 


\ E iLacYute 
IFARM-LITE 








you 


Small batteries carry loads 


ap to 200 watts—piant 


the starts automatically on 


heavier loads 







Starts, Oils, Regulates and Stops Itself 
SUNBEAM ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 15, Evansville, Ind. 

Mfrs. of Railroad Lighting Equipment since 1883 
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Blue Ribbon 
Electric Milker 


A Portable Milker Requir- 
ing No Installation 


The “Blue Ribbon” is a self- 
contained milker, requiring no 
pipe lines or extra equipment of 
any kind. It operates direct 
from the light socket of either 
high line or farm light plant. A 
beavtiful catalog and complete 
information will be sent on re- 
quest. Write us today. 


Electric Products Corporation 








7 Bluff Ave., La Grange, Ill. 














BROWER’S VIOLET LIGHT 


BROODER 


With New Heat 
Control 





Brower’s Electric ‘‘Save-All’’ fully auto- 
chicks. Less attention, 
exclusive features. Galvanized may with 
ashestos-filled, heat-saving  linin and 
metal warmth-deflector. Pilot bulb 4s vio- 
let; heating unit enclosed, 
Special thermometer. 
trol saves current. Shipped complete with 
cord, ready for socket. Order direct, if 
in «hurry. at these prices. State voltage. 
e 





jay 

125 day 

300 day 

600 day o 

1000 day 

Write for BIG CATALOG showing. over 
350 items including Electric Storage 
Brooders, Feed Mixers, Alarms, Foun- 
tain Heaters, Time Switches, Heating 
Elements, Automatic Controls, Oat 
Sprouters, Egg Testers, and Sprayers. 


BROWER MFG. CO., Dept. 3538, 
Quincy, Ill. 
DEALERS—Write for proposition. 
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biggest development in the poul- 
try industry since the advent of 
the electric cabinet incubator,” 
said Mr. Smith, in a_ recent 
interview. 

“The interest in storage and 
production brooding today is 
many times more intense and 
widespread than was the interest 
in better methods of incubation 
at the time we brought out the 
first electric cabinet incubators. 
We needn’t mention the wonder- 
ful results being obtained in the 
raising of voung stock by the 
new brooding methods. We think 
most everyone now recognizes 
that for practical purposes, large 
scale brooding can be done more 
economically and better the new 
way than on the old colony plan. 


“Once that we discovered a 
better way to breed chicks than 
trudging over wet and cold 
fields to fire brooder stoves, it 
didn’t take the world long to 
discover that if a few hundred 
or a few thousand chicks could 


be brooded and raised in a com- 
pact, intensive way, that the 
method could be extended almost 
indefinitely. 

“Mammoth brooding methods 
seemed to invite improvement 
and as a result, we set out defi- 
nitely to discover and develop 
the very best possible way of 
taking care of this new demand. 

“Well-Gro Mammoth Produc- 
tion Brooder and Warmshaft 
Storage Battery Brooders are dif- 
from 


ferent in operation 

other brooders on the mar- 
ket. Through their prin- 
ciple of pressure circula- 
tion, they are both self- 
ventilating units. A va- 
riety of temperatures in 


the various compartments 
are possible at the will of 
the operator. Chicks are 
brooded in yheated com- 
partments, yet have access 
to cool exercising and feed- 
ing pens. In Well-Gro or 
Warmshaft the heat may 
be turned off and cool air 
circulated through the com- 
partments. As a matter of 
fact, if we wish to do so, 
we could put a cake of ice 
in the corridor of Well- 
Gro and in the center of 
Warmshaft and almost turn 
the brooder into a storage 
plant. 

“In my judgment, com- 
mercial brooding now gives 


the hatchery-man an op- 
portunity to go further 
than merely holding over 
surplus or in selling 


started chickens of two or 


three weeks old It lets 
him do those things, but 
better still, to tap rich 


revenues in the production 
of market poultry, timed 
and marketed to take ad- 
vantage of peak prices. 

“Ten years ago a battery 
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Warmshaft 





brooder or a three-story poultry 
house, in which baby chicks are 
placed and brought to maturity 
and egg production without ever 
being on the ground, would have 
broken the purse of any poultry- 
man, but today, with the newer 
knowledge of nutrition, it is not 
only possible to brood, or in 
other words, “manufacture” 
chickens along production lines, 
but it has suddenly become eco- 
nomically and commercially 


necessary to do so.” 





Electrified Farms Increase in 
daho 

A survey issued recently by 

the Idaho Committee on the Re- 

lation of Electricity to Agricul- 


ture shows that in the past four 
years the number of farms re- 
ceiving electric service has in- 
creased from 7,006 to 11,035 out 
of a total of 40,000 farms. In 
1924 the energy consumption per 
rural customer on the Idaho 
Power Company’s lines was 114 
kw.-hr. per month. For 1928 the 
averag: was 146 kw.-hr. These 
figures do not include any of the 
small irrigation pumping loads 


Hobart Beresford of the depart- / 


ment of agriculture engineering¢ 
University of Idaho, Moscow, is 
the secretary and project direc- 
tor. 


Battery Storage Brooder 
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